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tion to an editorial thesis that ‘‘ mathematics is unfortunately con- 
_ ‘structed on axioms." To Dr. Brooks no other way of construction 
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has power to cognize," which are incapable of proof, and which 
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tacitly employs. The editorial answer to Dr. Brooks, in No. 77, 
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on ‘‘ Form and Formal Thought,” in Nos. 64, 66, 67, and 69. Ax- 
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the laws of formal thought determine the correctness and necessity 
of a proposition; conformity, in every instance, with these laws 
alone makes a truth universal; the relations of actual, material 


space have thus universally coincided with the laws of a formal - 


system of third degree, and hence the rigidity and finality of those 
relations. In the same number, a translation from Hermann 


Grassmann’s ‘' Theory of Extension” is presented; it contains the 


fundamental points of departure of the new geometry from the old. 
No English version of this epoch-making work exists. The discus- 
sion will greatly interest those who have given their attention to 
the philosophy of mathematics. 
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tion claim for their remedy. In man’s obedience to moral laws 
Wheelbarrow finds the only magic wherewith to change the face of 
society. In ‘‘Jim The Inventor” Wheelbarrow traces the ten- 
dency prevailing in every branch of human activity, to construct 
machines which ‘‘ will run forever;” ‘‘ perpetual motion” is the 
fallacy of many systems aiming to eradicate social evils. Criticisms 
of Wheelbarrow's position will soon appsar. 

‘* Symptoms of Social Degeneracy," Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
finds to be not unfrequent even in American civilization. We are 
prone to emphasize the survivals of barbaric institutions in effete 
Europe, while overlooking the excresences of our own body politic. 
Lynch-Law, literary piracy, corruption in administrative circles, 
are signs of the decay of an ethical system and the theology that 
protects it. Worst of all, these evils are not unaccompanied with 
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says Gen. Trumbull, ‘‘that as a lyric poet, as a national song 
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any other poet that was ever born. Burns had the divine gift of 
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Dr. Meyer is the editor of the new and promising astronom- 
ical journal of Berlin, Himmel und Erde. His essay upon the part 
that imagination plays in the observation of meteorites, has been 
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nal theme. 
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MAKING BREAD DEAR. 
BY WHEELBARROW, 

A days ago a friend lent me a copy of Zhe 
North American Review, in order that I might read 
an article by -Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, on “ Making Bread 
Dear.” In that article Mr. Lloyd shows me the intri- 
cate wheels, cogs, and pulleys of that ingenious ma- 
chine by which a conspiracy of the “rich criminal 
classes” can increase the price of bread. As my mus- 
cle and bone have always been cheap, it is of critical 
importance to me that bread should be cheap also. As 
I have usually sold myself in the market for a dollar a 
day, and from that to a dollar and a half, it has been 
an essential condition of existence to me that the land 
around me should be fertile, the rain upon it copious, 
and the sunshine strong. I have prayed against the 
late frosts in the spring, and early frosts in the fall, so 
that the crops might be abundant, and provisions 
cheap. My prayers have generally been answered as 
to the crops, but flour has not been cheap, and for 
years I have been dodging the price of bread. Some- 
times I would sneak behind potatoes, but they were 
perishable, and grew dear in the winter time; then I 
hid among corn, and a good retreat it was, but the 
children asked for sure enough bread—the Johnny 
cake was dry. In the winter time white beans have 
been my generous friends, and often they have helped 
me to evade the price of bread. All through the sum- 
mer time, Nature, the bounteous mother, covers our 
share of the earth with a carpet of grain resplendent 
in green and gold, while bands of criminals are per- 
mitted by the laws to discount it and corner it, to be- 
witch it and bedevil it, that it may become costly 
and scarce to the workingman. The guilty profit goes 
to them, and with it they corrupt our laws in the very 
capitol where they are made. 

While one gang of food gamblers raises the price 
of bread, another gang raises the price of meat, but 
this concerns me little, for little of it 1 get. Another 
gang raises the price of coal, another the price of oil, 


and another the price of matches with which I light 


my pipe. I am in the toils of monopolies that shave 
my wages down to “what the traffic will bear.’ I use 
the slang of capital, which in my case means the low- 
est point that flesh and blood can bear, and have 
strength enough left to shovel. When the wages 


comes the monopolies lay tax and tribute on it, and 
scale a bit of unjust profit from whatever I have to 
buy. Iam helpless. I cannot get even with any one. As 
I am the very mudsill of society, there is nobody below 
me that I can oppress in revenge. I cannot retaliate 
on anybody. IfI try to skrimp the dirt, and wheel 
up a light load, the boss on the bank detects the short 
measure, and yells, “Fill up the ‘barrow.” Bread- 
earners by hard labor of every degree. We are the 
Hebrew Hercules, shorn, and in the hands of the Phi- 
listines; we make rare sport for their holiday, but the 
revelry of monopoly cannot last forever; the hair of 
Samson will grow again. 

I am told that high prices indicate social prosper- 
ity, and that they are necessary in order to make high 
wages for me. I doubt that; I think it is untrue. For 
many years my wages has remained in figures much 
about the same, although its power in the market has 
varied a great deal. Sometimes it would buy a good 
many comforts, and at other times very few, although 
nominally it was about the same sum. Since I first 
worked with the wheelbarrow the population of the 
country has doubled, while the wealth of it has 
multiplied fourfold and more. Of that multiplied 
wealth I get no share at all. I know of it only 
from reading. I never felt its growth in the swell- 
ing of my wages. The increased cost of life I know 
by hard experience, but no proportionate recom- 
pefse in higher wages has ever cometo me. Rela- 
tively, indeed, I am sure my wages is less than it 
was, because the higher prices make it harder for me 
to live. Through the increased power of machinery 
an hour’s human labor now produces twice or thrice 
as much as it did some thirty years ago, but I get no 
benefit from that; my hours of labor remain the same. 
I shall never again believe that high prices for every- 
thing is a good thing for me. , 

When I first went to railroading, my wages was a 
dollar a day; it is now from a dollar and a quarter to 
a dollar and a half. To say nothing of the increased 
wealth of the country, and the multiplied facilities for 
producing all the comforts of life, this raise of wages 
does not even correspond with the higher prices of 
food, fuel, rent, and clothes, to say nothing of a hun- 
dred other things. You may prove to me by what you 
call political economy, that I am wrong in this opin- 
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ion, but I can prove to you by my household econo- 
my that I have had no meat for dinner to-day, and in 
that I know that I am right. I have not capacity suf- 
ficient to learn the abstract principles of social science, 
and if I even had the genius, I am too tired to exer- 
cise it now. I learn by object lessons, like a child, 
and I know that the home of every laborer in Chicago 
is an object lesson, from which even our statesmen yet 
may learn that progress sometimes travels hand in 
hand with poverty. As I lay my touch upon the Titan 
wrist of labor, I feel in its pulsations, the resolution 
that they must be divorced, that the makers of pro- 
gress shall enjoy a larger share of its beneficence, that 
the men who flinch not from the penalty “in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” must have the ra- 
tion that their sweat has earned, and that not much 
longer will they be cheated out of the bread, after 
they have paid for it the full price demanded by the 
great Creator’s law. As making bread dear is morally 
a crime, let us make it a crime by law; let us build new 
penitentiaries to accomodate those vermin of trade 
who make dear the food of the poor. They are the 
lineal descendants of the sordid Egyptian speculators 
who tried to corner all the corn in Egypt, because 
there was a famine in the land of Canaan. 

It is an impious thing to arrest the bounty of the 
Creator on its way to the poor man’s home. Men com- 
bine to reverse the commandment “ Feed the hungry,” 
they contrive by strategy to prevent the hungry from 
being fed. “We must make the five cent loaf a little 
smaller,’’ said the bakers of Chicago a month or two 
ago, when a rich forestaller had successfully performed 
an operation on the “ Board.” “Or, else we must reduce 
the weight of the pound loaf to fifteen ounces.” Either 
way, it means a smaller ration for me. In defiance of 
this visible fact, I am assured by impossible algebra 
and much double rule of three, that I am getting 
richer every year by higher wages, and fatter. by 
cheaper food. Statesmen of terrapin brain tell me that 
I cannot possibly be hungry, because the statistics 
prove the increasing fatness of the land. I once took 
a seat in the gallery of the United States Senate in 
order to hear the debate. In the arena below me was 
a club of millionaires. To my surprise I saw that they 
had lost the power of natural speech. They could not 
talk; they chinked, like dollars rustled ina bag. In 
metallic monotone they tolled me that of the joint 
product of labor and capital the share of labor was ab- 
solutely and relatively increasing, while the share of 
capital was relatively decreasing. When I ask for my 
dividends I am told that I can get them from the sta- 
tistics. Meanwhile I hear the drone of the everlasting 
driving-wheel furnishing power to innumerable eccen- 
trics whose province it is to make bread dear, and la- 
borers cheap. | 


BODY AND MIND; OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. * 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
Part XX1. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. (Continued.) 

Tue physiological influence of emotion presents 
phenomena whith cannot always be traced to their 
proximate cause, however strongly their purpose may 
suggest their causal connection with certain laws of 
organic evolution. The anesthetic tendency of mental 
excitement, for instance, has never been clearly ex- 
plained, though its effect is perhaps the most remark- 
able fact in moral physiology. Under the influence 
of violent emotion, not trifling injuries gnly, but seri- 
ous, and eventually perhaps fatal, wounds, have often 
failed to betray themselves by any conscious sense of 
pain, till incidental symptoms, or the remark of a by- 
stander, called the wounded man’s attention to a fact 
which his nerves, somehow or other, had omitted to 
announce. After the battle of Ostrolenka, Kosciusko 
was surprised to find himself crippled by a shot which 
he thought had only pierced his boot; and during a 
rough-and-tumble fight with a Mexican desperado a 
French sergeant of my acquaintance received two 
stabs with a dirk-knife that came within an inch of 
piercing his lung, but which in the excitenent of the 
scuffle were not felt at all, or at at least not in a way 
to suggest the fact of a bodily injury. 

“TI knew that he struck me more than once when I 
got him under,” said my sergeant, “but I declare I 
never knew he had done me anything worse than tear- 
ing the trimmings of my jacket.”’ 

The almost superhuman pluck of certain prize- 
fighting animals,-—bull-dogs and badgers, for instance, -— 
may in reality be founded ona temporary insensibility 
to pain, and the evident advantages of that negative 
endowment suggest its development by the agency of 
natural selection. Individuals gifted with that faculty 
of emotional anzsthesia, were less likely to succumb 
to the terrors of a life and death struggle, and there- 
fore more apt to prevail in that struggle for existence 
which in a state of nature is implied by the frequent 
necessity of contesting the physical superiority of sex- 
ual rivals or alien antagonists. 

The invigorating tendency of certain passions may 
have been developed in a similar manner. The form- 
idable and, indeed, quite abnormal strength of infuri- 
ated men is so well known that even an athlete will 


‘hesitate to try conclusions with an adversary under 
‘the influence of raging passions, and in such moments 


fury-inspired vigor has often accomplished feats which 
afterwards surprised even the heroof the exploit. “The 
saints do help a man in a desperate plight,” said an 
old Creole planter, who had rescued his family from 
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the attack of‘a brutal negro. “I know my age too well 
to imagine that I could have knocked that brute down 
with my natural strength. Why, I had nothing in my 
hand but the knob of my riding whip, and no man in 
his senses would have backed me for a cent against a 
big ruffian of that sort; but when I heard my children 
shriek for help I found I could burst the locked door 
with one push and stun that brute with a single smash 
in the face. After he fell, I could not grab anything 
handier than my wife’s smoothing iron, and he would 
have been up again and at me in the next minute, but 
I broke his skull at the first crack.”’ 

The same strength-sustaining influence of fury 
may explain the almost miraculous victories of small 
bodies of desperate men over large armies of better 
armed foes, as in the three murderous battles which 
the rustic avengers of John Huss gained against the 
iron-clad legions of his enemies, or in that still less 
expected defeat of an entire Russian army by a few 
hundred followers of the hero-prophet Shamyl. Re- 
ligious frenzy has often produced a similar effect, and 
on any other theory only a miracle could explain the 
almost constant victories of the Saracens, who, in 
spite of the determined resistance of millions of better 
disciplined and physically superior opponents, suc- 
ceeded in less than a century in extending their em- 
pire from the Ganges to the Bay of Biscay. The Se- 
mitic race would, indeed, seem to be specially suscept- 
ible to the physical exaltations of mental ecstacy, and 
the most curious of all historical illustrations of that 
influence is, perhaps, the result of the campaign by 
which King Sebastian of Portugal hoped to achieve 
an easy conquest over the dying Sultan of Morocco. 
When the crusaders landed at Sidi Kamat, Sultan 
Muley had already taken his last farewell of his chil- 
dren and friends, and was not expected to survive the 
end of that day; but at the news of the invasion the 
old warrior arose, as a corpse from a coffin, mounteda 
litter, and throughout the dust and heat of a fiercely 
contested battle, directed the evolution of his cavalry 
with the voice of a Stentor; but after the complete 
rout of the invaders sank back, as from a task accom- 
plished, and died in the arms of his palanquin bearers. 

Disease itself has been known to yield to the life- 
sustaining influence of strong emotions, and feeble 
women often rise from their sick-bed to alleviate the 
sufferings of a sick child, and for the time being seem 
almost proof against the influence of bodily fatigue. 
Emotional insomnia is a frequent concomitant of 
mental excitement; intense anxiety seeming to banish, 
not only sleep, but the very desire of sleep, as if in- 
stinct dreaded the consequences of dismissing the aid 
of any mental faculty in the crisis of impending dan- 
ger, like a general keeping his troops under arms all 
night to meet the assault of an approaching enemy. 


Impending perils, however, cease to banish sleep 
after the problem of averting such perils has once been 
recognized as clearly hopeless, and it is a curious fact 
that condemned murderers generally enjoy a long, 
deep sleep on the night before the day of their execu- 
tion. “Some of them even regain their appetite,” 
said a prison-official whom I questioned on that point. 
“ As long as there is any chance of a commutation or 
a new trial a scent of hemp makes people half crazy 
with restlessness, though they do not all show it as 
plainly as old , who would trot up and down his 
cell like a cat trying to find a loop-hole of escape. 
They will read through big stacks of newspapers in 
the hope of coming across an encouraging view of 
their case and get through their meals in a perfunc- 
tory, impatient sort of way, as if they hated to waste 
a moment’s time on any matter not directly connected 
with the all-absorbing problem of dodging the noose. 
They will lie down after walking around till their legs 
begin to weaken, but they keep brooding, and at the 
slightest noise are up again and peeping for news. 
But the moment the last chance is clearly gone, there 
comes a change; they stop trotting and begin to look 
for pastimes and all the meals they can get; some of 
them, indeed, keep begging for liquor, and as the next 
best thing seem trying to ¢a¢ themselves into a stupor. 
Others take to reading novels or prayer-books, accord- 
ing to their religious notions, but all of them get a fac- 
ulty for sound sleep, at the very time you would sup- 
pose a nightmare of falling trap-doors would wake 
them. every ten minutes.’ 

Ill-treated children, under circumstances revealing 
no hope of delivery, acquire that same “faculty for 
sound sleep,” and will doze away at every opportun- 
ity, as if under the influence of an instinctive desire 
to escape their misery by flight to the fairy-world of 
dream-land. 

That tendency, moreover, may be nature’s way of 
avoiding the alternative of exposing the vital organ- 
isms to the influence of protracted grief, for there can 
be no doubt that sorrow shortens life, and there is a 
curious suggestiveness in the expression which makes 
“mortification” a synonym of disappointment. Suc- 
cess, on the other hand, grants a new lease of exist- 
ence, and very long lives (as long reigns) have gener- 
ally been cheered by a preponderance of gratifications 
over bereavements, while the recollection of cruel mis- 
fortunes is as often cut short by the merciful interces- 
sion of an early death. The reign of the first emperor 
of re-united Germany was as remarkable for its length 
as for the number of its triumphs, while there is an 
equally unmistakable connection between the disap- 
pointments and the premature death of Czar Nicholas 
I., Joseph II., and Napoleon III. The first Napoleon, 
with all his disregard of personal hygiene, was un- 
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questionably a man of prodigious vitality, and under 
less untoward circumstances would probably have 
outlived all his long-lived brothers. 

A comparative study of the lives of centenarians, 
show, however, that with few exceptions the life-pro- 
longing conditions seem to have included an exemp- 
tion from all violent emotions whatever, and it’ must 
be admitted that the unequivocal cases of life-shorten- 
ing sorrows are far more frequent than those of death- 
postponing joys, and the exceptional luck of the most 
fortunate may in that respect be possibly limited to 
the absence of cruel afflictions. ‘‘Le bonheur n’est 
qu'un réve,” says Voltaire, “et la bonheur est réelle,”’ 
and happiness, in its most enduring forms, is, indeed, 
a mere negative boon—the absence of pain. And 
since that immunity has, without doubt, characterized 
the golden age of the Juventus Mundi, the era of patri- 
archal institutions and simple, nature-abiding habits, 
there is no reason for doubting the records of longev- 
ity during the pastoral and agricultural period of the 
Mediterranean nations—even without taking into ac- 
count a large number of more directly health-destroy- 
ing influences of our present modes of life;. though 
from a different standpoint of eudemonism we might 
find a precarious consolation in the reflection that ex- 
istence has gained enough in point of intensity to com- 
pensate the loss of chronological extent. 

In one sense, however, the latter view would be 
even an understatement of the whole truth: Excite- 
ment, by the conflicting emotions of joy and grief, nay, 
with a decided preponderance of distress, could 
hardly be less conducive to health and longevity than 
the soul-stifling, mind-crushing tedium of our Sab- 
batarian Quaker-life. The joy-hating antinaturalism 
of our world-renouncing moralists has, indeed, done 
more to make existence a burden, and death a welcome 
gate of escape, than all the natural evils of existence 
taken together; and slaves, groaning under the yoke 
of an inhuman taskmaster, but sustained by the hope 
of compensation in the sports of a free weekly holiday, 
would have a better chance to bear up under the 
weight of affliction than the Pariahs of our so-called 
civilization, to whom life offers nothing but sleep—or 
the Lethe of intoxication—as the only reward for the 
endurance of lifelong drudgery. Even where outraged 
Nature fails to revenge herself in secret vice, the 
sources of vitality fail under the influence of a resig- 
nation akin to the withering of a plant deprived of sun- 
light and warmth; and the doctrine of the Buddhist 
fanatics who considered life a disease, has been al- 
most justified by the consequences of the attempt to 
enforce their worship of sorrow. 

The alleged injurious effects of excessive joy are 
mostly confined to cases where a previous tension of 
moral or mental energies, under the influence of in- 
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tense anxiety, was too suddenly relaxed by an unex- 
pected propitious turn of affairs; though it is true that 
the weakness of extreme old age or a far-gone stage of 
certain organic disorders can make violent excitement 
of any kind as fatal as violent motion might prove to 
a person subject to heart-disease. A few weeks ago 
the international press mentioned the case of a poor 
German widow, who died in the arms of a son who 
had just returned from America and hoped to make 
his sudden arrival a joyful surprise to a family who 
had long mourned him for dead; and the presence of 
several hundred thousand spectators seems to leave no 
doubt in the truth of that famous episode in the history 
of the Olympic festivals, when old Diagoras, tbe Rho- 
dian, sank down dead in the moment when the shout 
of an assembled nation greeted the announcement 
that his two sons had won the entire pentath/on, i. ¢., 
carried off the five prizes for which the Grecian ath- 
letes of Europe and Western Asia had been training 
for four years. 

- A more remarkable, if well established case, would 
be the story of the Moslem hero who had risen by per- 
sonal bravery to ever prouder heights of military re- 
nown, but who died from emotion, in the flower of 
his youth, on receipt of his promotion to the supreme 
command of an army gathered for the conquest of 
Armenia. Such at least is the account of contempor- 
ary chroniclers, though subsequent historians incline 
to the view which traces the tradition to a fiction of 
the Caliph Walid, whose jealousy had encompassed 
the death of his ablest lieutenant—probably by the 
same means by which the despot Tiberius contrived 
to terminate the career of his popular kinsman. 


MONISM AS THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE OF COGNITION. 
The very nature of cognition, we have learned,” is 
unification, and through cognition our percepts, our 
concrete concepts, and our abstract ideas arrange 
themselves into a unitary system of knowledge. We 
cannot help searching fora unitary conception of the 
different phenomena, and our mind will never be at 
ease unless we, at least, feel convinced that we have 
found it. The disposition of our mind must thus nat- 
urally lead us to a monistic philosophy which at- 
tempts to understand all the single phenomena of the 
universe, as well as the whole of reality, by one uni- 
versal law or from one all-embracing principle. 
The constitution of the human mind, in this way, 
predisposes man for monism. The want of a unifica- 
tion of knowledge is the sudjective condition out of 
which monism originates, but in itself it would have 
no value if it were not justified by experience. We 
can construct a monism a priori by pure reason, but 
must ratify it a posteriori through scientific investiga- 


* See the Editorial ‘‘ Cognition, Knowledge, and Truth,’ in No. 76. 
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tion. The odsective condition of monism is founded 
in the character of our actual experiences. All the 
natural phenomena which ever came within the grasp 
of human apprehension, were such as conformed di- 
rectly or at least showed a possibility (if they were but 


better known) of conforming, by and by, toa unitary - 


law. The regularity of the course of nature, and the 
rigidity of natural laws indicating their irrefragable 
universality, are the objective arguments in favor of 
the oneness of the All, as assumed by monism. The 
more science has progressed, the more has this truth 
of the oneness of nature been corroborated, and we 
cannot doubt but that it will be more and more con- 
firmed. It is a «riya éc dei—an intellectual possession 
of humanity that has come to stay for good. 

It will easily be understood that the oneness of na- 
ture (the regularity which pervades the universe and 
which can be formulated in natural laws—die Gesets- 
missigkeit der Natur), must beconsidered asthe ground 
of, or ultimate raison d’étre for, the principle of one- 
ness which is found in our mind. Our cognition, 
with the help of sensation, only mirrors in our con- 
sciousness the phenomena of nature in their regu- 
larity; so that knowledge in its entirety must become 
a systematic representation of the world in our brain. 

Knowledge is not a useless efflorescence of the 
mind, as has been supposed by some one-sided ideal- 
ists; nor does it exist for its own sake simply; it serves 
the very practical purpose of orientation in this world. 
So far asour knowledge reaches, thus far do we intellect- 
ually own nature, and can hope to rule its course in 
the interest of humanity by accommodating ourselves 
and natural events to nature’s unalterable laws. 

The unitary conception of the world has become a 
postulate of science. Indeed the single sciences, each 
one in its province, have always worked out and en- 
deavored to verify the principles of monism. Every 
fact which seems to contradict the principle of unity 
must be, and indeed it is, considered as a problem 
until it conforms to it. As soon as it is found to be in 
unison with all the other facts the problem is solved. 

Monism, being equivalent to consistency, is that 
view to realize which almost every philosopher aspires. 


Dualists, from principle, are inconsistent thinkers; - 


yet even they attempt to construct at least a sham 
unity of their systems. Thus, supernaturalists look 
upon matter as a product of mind and materialists, 
vice versa, upon mind asa product of matter. The 
latter believe that life was created by dead matter, 
and the former that an extramundane God, the prin- 
ciple of life, created matter. They cannot help striv- 
ing after a monistic view of the world; for the unifica- 
tion of all knowledge is the inherent principle of cog- 
"nition. 

Dualism appears to be a state of transition. It 


emerges from the more chaotic state of many single 
unifications of knowledge, that were systematized un- 
der two opposite and apparently contradictory princi- 
ples. Plutarch says in his book, De /side et Osiride, 


chap. 45: 


‘* The world is neither thrown about by wild chance without in- 
telligence, reason, and guidance, nor is it dominated and directed by 
one rational being with a rudder or with gentle and easy reins as 
it were; but on the contrary, there are in it several different things, 
and those made up of bad as well as good; or rather (to speak 
more plainly) Nature produces nothing here but what is mixed 
and tempered. There is not, as it were, one store-keeper, who 
out of two different casks dispenses to us human affairs adulterated 
and mixed together,* as a landlord doth his liquors; but by reason 
of two contrary origins and opposite powers—whereof the one 
leads to the right hand and in a direct line, and the other turns to 
the contrary hand and goes athwart—both human life is mixed, 
and the world (if not all, yet that part which is about the earth 
and below the moon) is become very unequal and various, and 
liable to all manner of changes. For if nothing can come without 
a cause, and if a good thing cannot afford a cause of evil, Nature 
then must certainly have a peculiar source and origin of evil as 
well as of good.” 


Good and evil, light and darkness, heat and cold, 
appear, at first sight only, as contradictory principles. 
As soon as we grow. more familiar with the facts which 
we comprehend by these names, and when we attempt 
to reduce them to exact expressions by measuring 
their degrees, we perceive that, in reality, they are 
one and the same principle which can be viewed from 
opposite standpoints. After the invention of the ther- 
mometer the dualism of heat and cold was abolished 
forever, and a monistic view is firmly established on 
the basis of exact data, expressed in figures. Every 


dualism is, upon principle, an inconsistency of thought; ~ 


but it will peacefully die away as soon as the illogical 
character of its inconsistency is discovered, 

Monism is different from the other philosophical 
views in so far as it is not so much a finished system, 
but a plan for a system. It admits of constant real- 
ization and further perfection, in all the many branches 
of knowledge. The plan, however, can be sketched in 
outline and we need not fear of its being overthrown 
by unexpected discoveries. Other systems, as a rule, 


get out with objective principles to which their up- 


holders try to adjust the facts of reality. Some hypoth- 
esis is formed and facts are interpreted by this hypoth- 
esis. Monism, however, is a subjective principle, a 
rule informing us how to unify knowledge out of our 
experiences, a plan how to proceed in building our 
conception of world and life from facts. We need 
fear no collision between our pet theories and facts, 
for it is a matter of principle that we have to take our 
stand on facts. P. C. 


* Plutarch alludes to Homer, who feigns Jupiter to have in his house two 
differing jars, the one filled with good things, and the other with bad. See 
XXIV. $27. 
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AUGUST 15th, 1875. 
BY LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 
I, 
I ne'er had seen the moonlit summer night 
More beautiful; above, the stars were drowned 
In brightness, and below upon the ground 
A distant haze blent all in one delight. 


Along the stream a line of denser white 
Lay heavily; and nearer, stretched around, 
The wood stood still and slept without a sound; 
While Time's swift wing beat on in silent flight. 


No change; alas, no change, but all as fair 

And tranquil as the placid sleep of faith, 
And in my poor worn heart—despair, despair! 

No change,—and all my hope was changed to death: 
For I had heard upon the midnight air 

Life's saddest sound,—a mother's dying breath. 


i. 

Gone, gone! The gentle heart that unsubdued 
Could cheer us in the gloom of death's delay 
Would throb no more: the hand that yesterday 

Still answered mine; the lids so often dewed 


With tears by me; the lips that e’er renewed 
Forgiveness—gone! Gone the last chance to pay 
Love with fair deeds: and left to comfort me— 

The memory of my own ingratitude. 


O misery!—ah, could I but deceive 
My sorrow with a little hope; but be 
Like them that shut their eyelids and believe. 


Relentless Truth, look what I bear for thee!— 
They talk of grief that never learned to grieve; 
And yet they say we doubt from vanity! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INEQUALITY IN MARRIAGE. 
Zo the Editor of Tur Court:— 


I cannot refrain from the desire to say a few words in regard 
to this question of the ‘‘ Marriage Problem." 

The question seems to be, how either or both parties to this 
_ most serious of contracts can most conveniently be released from the 
obligations which marriage imposes upon men and women equally— 
not how best to secure the fulfillment of these obligations. As an 
experiment limited to five years, I should judge marriage would 
become an institution from which thoughtful men and women 
would shrink. Asa business arrangement, it is an impossibility 
because the junior partners cannot be consulted until they arrive, 
and, as itis unjust to act without taking the whole firm into con- 
sideration, the contract cannot be made with a settled business-like 
basis. That the dissolving of the marriage contract is always an 
unequal matter is clear. ‘‘ Being married" naturally becomes the 
business of a woman as soon as she enters into this relation— 
therefore in case of separation, she is, so to say, ‘‘ out of occupa- 
tion” until she either learns a new way of life or marries again— 
while, as Prof. Cope very truly says, ‘‘a man's business success 
or failures are a thing quite apart" (from his household interests), 
A matter few take into consideration is also to be thought of. The 
ease and irregularity of a woman's life in a household unfits her 
greatly for what is required of her asa self-supporting member 
of the community, and totally unfits her for a return to the natural 
discipline of the paternal home. Now, I know I have raised a 
storm, but I crave your patience, my countrywomen! Women have 
a fancy to regard themselves as ‘' the great army of martyrs,” and 


I doubt not many of them have much to suffer in the course of 
their lives—but let us look over the hardships of most married 
women's lives. — 

Housework is a hard task for most women because they de- 
cline to learn how to doit, or to exercise it, until forced upon 
them by marriage. Childbearing is a burden because few women 
accept rationally and solemnly the position of a prospective mother, 
or try to suit their lives to the obvious inconveniences as nature 
intended they should—their sufferings are the tokens of their 
errors in judgment and behavior. The care of ‘‘ bringing up" a 
family is supposed to be the rock on which most of our women are 
finally wrecked. If women would make more effort to bring up 
children instead of tyrants there would be less worry and hard 
work—possibly less occasion for considering the marriage problem. 

Still, in spite of being desperately her own enemy, woman 
enjoys more ease and leisure under nearly all domestic circum- 
stances than men doin their occupations and that does not give 
her the discipline needed to make an obedient servant—a patient 
workwoman or a strict attendant to stroke of bell or office-clock— 
if called upon suddenly to leave her home and take up such occu- 
pation. This accounts largely for the ‘‘ failures" of apparently 
very capable women when called out of home life to self-support- 
ing efforts; in consideration of this, I think I am justified in saying 
that the position of the principals in a marriage dissolution is an 
unequal one. Another thing which makes the matter unequal is 
that marriage with a man is the happy luxury which his success in 
the business of life permits him to indulge in, while with women 
marriage is the business of life through which she expects to attain 
to happiness and luxury. Therefore, although I fully coincide 
with Prof. Cope in his remarks on this point, I find the woman's 
plea for support, on being repudiated, jystly or not, in a measure 
excusable, however lacking in logic or justice. 

Discussion of this question of the best methods in a fully un- 
biassed spirit is a difficult matter, because it is a matter that 
touches us all more or less nearly. The remedy for ‘‘ woman’s 
wrongs and rights,” suggested by Prof. Cope, is very wisely 
claused! I think women will generally find themselves in the right 
and without wrongs wherever they accept their position in mar- 
riage naturally as rational beings with duties in life and obligations 
as sharply defined and as binding as those laid by Natural Law and 
Society upon men. However antiquated the opinion may sound I 
venture it: I believe a careful study and acceptation of the senti- 
ments set forth in Katherine's speech (in The Taming of the Shrew, 
Act V. Scene II.) might help many a woman to solve her vexed mar- 
riage problem. I might add—the delicate courtesy toward women 
expressed in Prof. Cope's writing indicates how strongly consid- 
eration for women brings out the gracious qualities in man and 
assures us that she will be more leniently treated than perhaps she 
desires in the consideration of this knotty problem. — 

We are the children of our times and must accept patiently 
the movements of our times. Marriage like all our institutions 
must take its turn in going through the great mill that is grinding 
us out of old ways into new ones, and the grinding wil! go on until 
only the good grain is left and the chaff blown away—the noise of 
this grinding and the woefulness of its work is alarming and we 
naturally hasten to devise means of going to the rescue. To re- 
frain from such effort would be.to deny our humanity. The most 
sacred things are getting caught in this mill. Therefore our lance- 
breaking—therefore our Opzn Court. --Meanwhile the re- and e-vo- 
lutions will go on and end in the ‘‘selection and survival of the 
fittest," not only of individuals but of institutions. ZEKANAH. 


THE MATRIARCHATE. 
To the Editor of Turk Orpen Court:— 
I wish to make a-slight correction of the statement of Prof. 
E. D. Cope in Tue Opgn Court of Dec. 27, in reference to Ma- 
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triarchy, which he declares ‘‘ was simply a prostitution,” under 
which ‘‘ female infanticide was practiced and a system established 
which has its legitimate successor in the prostitution of modern 

All this is a mistake. Matriarchy was the first step outside of 
promiscuity; it was the very foundation of the family. Wilkin 
shows that upon the relation between the mother and child the re- 
motest conception of the family was based. : 

The primal idea of family originated in this relationship. The 
child bore the mother's name; her authority over it was recognized 
asin accord with nature. The mother and child constituted the 
home, the father at first having no part in it; he remained a wan- 
derer held in no esteem. The son as child of his mother ranked 
the father, and this priority of mother and child extended into re- 
ligious observances. W. Robertson Smith shows that in the oldest 
Semitic cults, where a god and goddess are worshipped together, 
they are not husband and wife, but mother and son, the mother 
holding the first place. This form of deity dates to the earliest 
historical! stage of society, the matriarchate. 

Monogamy had its birth under the matriarchate. Neither 
promiscuity nor polygamy was extant, buta firmly established mon- 
ogamy is shown by wide historic evidence wherever the mother- 
right, 4. ¢., matriarchy, existed. 

The second step in family life took place when the father, 
dropping his own name assumed that of his child. Tylor gives nu- 
merous instances of this custom which is still extant on the island 
of Java, in Australia, in Madagascar. Through this step the fa- 
ther allied himself to both mother and child, although still holding 
an inferior position to both. The matriarchal family was now fully 
established, descent running in the female line. Abundant traces 
are still to be found over the globe; America, Asia, Africa, and the 
isles of the sea all preserving its records. 

Thus we find that woman’s liberty did not begin to-day, or 
under modern forms of government, but that she was in reality the 
founder of civilization. In the most remote times woman enjoyed 
superiority of rights in the family and in governments. Under the 
matriarchate, even its most degenerate. forms, the governmental 
and marital rights of woman are even now more fully recognized 
than under any phase of Christian civilization. Among the State 
archives at Albany, N. Y., treaties are preserved signed by the 


. **Sachems and Principal Women " of the Six Nations. In this won- 


derful confederacy of the Iroquois, upon whose form of govern- 
ment the historian Bancroft says our own was based, the condi- 
tion of woman was superior. A council of Matrons existed to whom 
all disputed questions were submitted. Women possessed control 
of peace and war, Sir William Johnson giving instances where 
squaws forbade young Mohawk braves taking the war-path. In 
marriage among the Iroquois, if for amy cause husband and wife 
separated, the wife took with her, not alone her own property, but 
also the children, which the unwritten law of the red man recog- 
nized as more fully belonging to her by the law of nature, than to 
the father. Descent ran in the female line, and many customs of 
the Matriarchate are still extant among the scattered remnants of 
this warlike confederacy, the most powerful of all nationalities 
found at time of its discovery, upon the continent of North Amer- 
ica. Although among the Iroquois a female prisoner might be 
condemned to torture or the stake, yet her chastity was preserved 
inviolate. 

Historians agree as to the high civilization of those nations or 
tribes still preserving some trace of matriarchal customs. Back- 
ofen, the celebrated Swiss jurist and author, says, ‘‘ the people who 
possessed the mother-rule, together with Gynaikokraty (girl's-rule), 
excelled in their love of peace and justice.” 

One of the most brilliant modern examples of the Matriarchate 
was found in Malabar when discovered by the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century. A high state of the arts and a superior civiliza- 


tion existed. The Portuguese, amazed by the opulence of its 
cities, the great perfection of its navy, the superior organization of 
its army, the splendor of all habits of living, were no less sur- 
prised to find all their refinement under a family and governmen- 
tal relation entirely contrary to that of Europe. At this period 
woman's position in England and on the Continent was that of 
household and political slavery. The Matriarchate can be traced 
in Malabar to the time of Alexander the Great. 

Backofen (Mutterrecht p. 312) declares that among people of 
gynaikokratic habits, woman is of striking beauty and strength. 

Female infanticide, so far from having been customary under 
the Matriarchate (as asserted by Prof. Cope), originated under the 
Patriarchate. Not until man became superior in the family, in 
government, in religion, do we find record of infanticide, or the 
immolation of children as a religious act. Not alone the destruc- 
tion of female children at birth, but also the sacrifice of both male 
and female children as propitiation of an offended (male) deity, 
are equally due to the patriarchate. These were practices entirely 
out of consonance with woman's thought and life. Biblical Abra- 
ham binding Isaac for sacrifice to Jehovah, carefully kept this in- 
tention secret from Sarah. Passing children through the fire to 
Moloch, originated under the Patriarchate. Jeptha offering up bis 
daughter in accordance with his vow is typical of the low regard 
for life, especially that of woman, under the patriarchate, during 
which period the destruction of girl children became a widely ex- 
tended practice and infantile girl-murder the custom of many 
nations. 

During the Matriarchate, or Mother-rule, all life was regarded 
as holy; even the sacrifice of animals was unknown. Like infan- 
ticide, prostitution with all its attendant horrors traces itself back 
through polygamy—its origin—to the Patriarchate, or Father-rule. 
Under the Matriarchate, daughters were free in the choice of hus- 
bands, no form of force existing. Through the Patriarchate they 
have been looked upon as slaves to be disposed of as the father 
should choose. Even in Christian lands, until within the last few 
decades, girls have been regarded as property and considered valu- 
able in proportion to the political or other advantage they were 
likely to bring the father in the legal prostitution of a forced mar- 
riage. In France, to-day, the peasant who is the father of girls 
alone, if asked in reference to his family, mournfully replies, ‘' I 
have no children, only daughters." 

The hope of the world lies in the fact that woman not only re- 
alizes her position under patriarchal civilization, but is raising her 
voice in protest against it. MATILDA Jostyn Gace. 

ABERDEEN, Dak. T., Jan. 5, 1889. 


SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of Tus Oren Court:— 

For Professor Cope, whom I knew in his explorations in the 
Bridger basin in Wyoming, I have the greatest respect. But his 
ideas of the solution of the marriage problem seem too radical. 

After divorce there generally comes another, or two other 
marriages. This seems to show, not that marriage is a failure, but 
that the contracting parties got the wrong partners. The best 
means of preventing that would seem to be the formation of a 
more extensive circle of acquaintance previous to marriage, thus 
giving a larger number to choose from. There is no difficulty in 
a man establishing his business standing among strangers, if he 
has any. Why could not arrangements be made to establish his 
social standing in a similarly convenient way; ¢. g., suppose I am 
en route to Chicago, or there, and see a lady whose appearance is 
such as to make me desire her acquaintance, why should I not be 
able to present a card with name and social standing, moral char- 
acter, etc., with a request for permission to visit her at home? 
Outside of the small circle of one’s acquaintances at home it is a 
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difficult matter to get acquainted with the ladies whom one sees 
and admires elsewhere. Some young folks lawlessly break through 
conventionalities and form acquaintance on sight by ‘‘ flirting" 
(the lady flirting a handkerchief). And I have known some happy 
marriages in high life made that way. It is more likely that a 
man will suit himself out of a thousand acquaintances than among 
three hundred. There could be clubs in each town to exercise 
rigorous supervision over the members and answer inquiries. 
Whether the ladies should have the right of proposal too I will not 
pretend to decide; there seems to be nothing in nature against it, 
There are many men so immersed in business that they cannot get 
time to get wives; it would seem that it would be an advantage to 
them to be chosen. 

Another matter that intimately concerns the permanency of 
marriage unions can only be hinted at here. The basic fact of 
marriage is usually kept in the background until after the public 
ceremony. When it is too late for a remedy the parties often find 


‘ their ideas on this subject widely opposed. Men who would rather 


have no wife than a childless one find themselves married to women 
who want no children. Such aman finds no remedy but in di- 
vorce, 

The union of one man with only one woman is his entire life- 
time, lawless or lawful, seems to be nature's ultimate requirement; 
monogamy in the true sense of the word. This agrees with the 
law of progress. WILSON. 

LEXINGTON, Mo. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MENDACITY. 
To the Editor of Tur Oren Court:— 


One of the great daily newspapers of the country has referred 
somewhat unfeelingly to a tendency to mendacity. on the part of 
the veterans of the late war. 

The cruel and heartless manner in which it was done has pro- 
voked much well deserved criticism, nevertheless there was truth 
in the assertion and it would be better for the veteran to have the 
truth admitted and its cause elucidated. 

In looking at the subjective face of mendacity, we find at once 
a retrograde metamorphosis of the victims’ hemispherical ganglia. 
The cause of mendacity is pathological—as applied to the ex-sol- 
dier, it is one of the extreme outcomes of a degeneration of nerve- 
structure—the result of prolonged hardship to his nervous system. 

The average ex-soldier aged before his time—nervous defects 
of varying degrees of severity are very common among these men— 
permanent abnormal conditions of motility, sensibility, and perver- 
sions of the special senses are observable to any competent person 
who looks for them. 

The ex-soldier's hand trembles, his gait is unsteady, his mem- 
ory and will are defective, and the heat-regulating mechanism of 
his body is permanently unhinged—all of which are nervous de- 
fects. The mental strain put upon the soldiers of the late war was 
immense—Sheridan was honest enough to admit it; he declared 
that he was emphatically afraid in battle and that courage was all 
a question of the influence of mind over body. 

This I presume to have been General Sheridan's way of ex- 
pressing the brain tension of a man, whose nerve-centres of idea- 
tion are functioning as courage in the presence of a great and 
keenly appreciated danger. 

The nervous disabilities of ex-soldiers (one rare form of which 
is a tendency to mendacity) had their origin in the Neurokinesis* 
of War. 

And now somebody will ask, What about the bad habits of 
some of these men?—Yes, some of them did go to the bad and 


*The term Neurokinesis has recently been introduced to express in one 
brief word the cause of the common nervous troubles of old soldiers—it means 
a shaking up of the neryous system. 


others are going there, and the wonder is that more have not gone 
there. | 

Did it ever occur to the reader that there is a physica! basis of ’ 
bad habits? The same nervous defects that provoke a craving for 
stimulants, also hold the will in abeyance and blunt reason, be- 
cause the cerebral neurine, that functions as reason and will, is also 
defective. 

No harm can come to ex-soldiers from a candid discussion of 
Soldier Mendacity.—This subject in the hands of demagogues will 
become a boomerang, but when carefully handled in the light of 
modern Neuropathology will benefit the veterans and prove a very 
interesting study to those who are competent to pursue it. 

Horace P. Porter, M. D. 


POSTULATES VS. AXIOMS. 
To the Editor of Tue Orpen Court:— 


Your singularly excellent series of articles on ‘‘Form and 
Formal Thought” ought to set up that much needed movement 
in philosophical circles which no doubt you desire to excite. 
I believe that it will do so. Evidence of such a natural effect is 
afforded in a late issue of yours. 

A contributor enters his protest against your disparagement of 
axioms and against Schopenhauer's dictum, that a science based 
on non-proven propositions remains non-proven itself. 

It would seem tolerably plain that the strength of any conse- 
quence in a chain of reasoning is measured rigorously by the 
strength of its weakest antecedent, so that if what is meant is this 
merely, Schopenhauer's dictum is strictly invulnerable. The fal- 
lacy in Schopenhauer's dictum is that it is based upon the now 
fully exploded Cartesian theory of logic, which supposed that all 
valid reasoning is analogous to a chain composed of serial links of pro- 
positions, each absolutely dependent for its validity on some single 
antecedent. We now know that very strong conclusions result 
from the concurrence of a number of comparatively weak inde- 
pendent inferences. This alters the notion of proof entirely, and 
it follows by no means that a sufficient number of even unproved 
proposititions may not, by their concurrence and united strength, 
establish a conclusion with any assigned grade of certainty. 

This, however, is not the argument of the contributor. He 
will do battle with obsolete weapons on a field we consider as com- 
pletely outflanked. 

What is it that you advance that occasions his protest? Is it 
not this? You say that the entire frame of existence, physical and 
mental, is grounded in an immaterial transcendental subsistence, 
that is best termed Form. That without any significant error we 
may consider as subsisting, and may speak of, a world of form. 
That this world of form has its 6wn facts, truths, and laws,,. which 
are capable of significant and useful cognition and expression, and 
that while this world of form with its facts, verities, and laws 
spreads vastly and indefinitely outside of the universe of actual 
existence, as that is commonly understood, its said facts, verities, 
and laws, so far as they can be made to apply, hold for the actual 
universe with entire rigor. In other words, the truths of actual 
existence are merely special instances of the more general formule 
of the formal world. 

You say also that research in the domain of formal thought 
has shown that axioms are not only illogical but unnecessary, and 
that the fundamental data of formal science are pure postulates, 
subject to no rule save the single rule of mutual consistency under 
the laws of mental operation. 

This you do not leave to rest upon your deductions alone, but 
you prove it by citing a distinguished instance, in which an almost 
peerless mathematic has been deduced from postulates without 
axioms. 

This is Hermann Grassmann's Ausdchnungs/ehre, a work that 
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content. Unless they fulfill this indispensable condition they are 


yields to no other in rigor of demonstration and yet which pos- 
sesses a search, power, and beauty altogether singular. 

The contributor says that ‘‘it is far from certain that he 
(Grassmann) has succeeded.” The contributor is certainly mis- 
taken. The principles and methods of the Amsdehnungs/ehre are 
not easy to comprehend and have been shamefully neglected; but 
no infraction has been made upon their entire soundness. On the 
contrary, criticism has but disclosed the unique merits of the 
system and the study of the AusdchnungsleAhre never fails to arouse 
the admiration and enthusiasm of every one who will take the 
pains to master its elements. 

The contributor asks, ‘‘ How does he (Grassmann) know that 
space has three dimensions?” 

Here is misappr Grassmann does not say it as an 
ascertained truth that space has three dimensions. What he says 
is in effect this: ‘‘I am able to formulate, by pure intellectual rep- 
resentations, a system of conditions wherein relations of co-exist- 
ence and motion of a three-fold complexity may obtain." In other 
words he postulates, creates this form. He does not fnd it. It 
being his own creature he might name it as he chose, but because 
it happens that such a system agrees very closely with the ordinary 
notion of space, he adopts that name for reasons that are quite 
obvious. 

The implications of formal thought are exemplified in a.strik- 
ing manner to the old fashioned type of comprehension, in connec- 
tion with the idea of space of four dimensions, 

By pure intellectual representation a system of conditions is 
formulated wherein relations of co-existence and motion of a four- 
fold complexity may obtain. 

The elements of this system are posited not found. Whether 
or not any actuality exists to correspond, is wholly foreign to the 
motive. The system is a figment, a pure form. It subsists be- 
cause of a mental Aa/ and because of its formal possidi/ity. For in 
the realm of formal thought, whatever can be formulated may be 
caused to subsist in virtue of that same formulation. In all this 
there is nothing really arbitrary. The formulation of formal 
systems is indeed exempt from the limitations of actual existence 
yet it is, nevertheless, rigorously conditioned. The form of the 
human mind gives laws of statement and process that are com- 
pletely determinate. 

Neither are such ideas really paradoxical. Space of four di- 
mensions, or space of any order of dimensionality, has precisely the 
same ground of being and just the same title to consideration as 
has space of two dimensions or space of one dimension. Both of 
these are merely formal subsistences and if the contributor thinks 
otherwise, I ask him to apply the same kind of test that he will 
apply in the case of extra dimensionality. Let him make space 
of one or two dimensions contain any actual existence. 

Again it is misapprehension that suggests the statements that 
Grassmann ‘‘ makes use of axiomatic truths” and that ‘‘ most of 
his postulates are merely axioms in disguise.” All discourse, 
whether actual or tacit, proceeds in virtueand by means of systems 
of signs. Two sorts of elementary sign statements are all that log- 
ical discourse requires. The first sort comprises postulates and 
definitions both of which are essentially alike. That they may be and 
are usually stated in the form of propositionsis not really significant. 
They are acts and expressions which refer exclusively to sign-sys- 
tems. They affirm nothing but what is strictly relevant to the no- 
tation of the signs. Their sole office is to ascertain or state the 
proper meaning of those signs. Reason demands nothing in rela- 
tion to them save that they shall be constant and consistent in 
view of the purpose for which they are posited. 

The other sort are propositions, with a character and function 
of an entirely different kind. Propositions state conditions, pro- 
cesses, and events in general. Propositions affirm, predicate 
something. Hence of absolute necessity they must have a materia/ 
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only verbal shams and not propositions at all. Now an axiom is 
only a very plain proposition, so plain that the mind is at a loss to 
find any proposition more original. But as it is a proposition it is 
subject to the essential conditions necessary to constitute a propo- 
sition, and hence, unless it possessa material content, it is an abuse 
of sense and language to regard it as, or term it, an axiom. 

I believe that if the contributor will look again he will per- 
ceive that Grassmann has studiously avoided using any propo- 
sition without deriving it logically from his postulates; that he will 
perceive that Grassmann's postulates are not offered as descriptions 
of what exists, but that the real effect of his utterance is: ‘' Let 
there be supposed A, or B,-or C, with properties and relations 
supposed to be D, or E, or F." 

In my judgment the cardinal error that the contributor makes, 
he states thus: ‘' All reasoning can be traced back to truths which 
cannot be derived from other truths and hence cannot be the result 
of reasoning.” 

Modern logic and the modern theory of cognition have effect- 
ually exploded this veteran theory of reasoning. Every cognition 
is determined by previous cognitions, and nowhere in the content 
of the mind is there to be found any iota of knowledge that cannot 
be explained as the product of mere inference operating upon prior 
cognitions either alone or combined with that which, although it 
causes knowledge, is not and can never become knowledge itself, 
namely, sense-presentation. 

What is said as to the strength of our belief in axioms is 
wholly beside any logical question. Certainty may easily be a 
mere subjective conceit or feeling of conclusiveness and wholly 
mistaken. The history of belief would seem to dictate the utter 
neglect of certainty as a logical argument. Let us have truth for 
the sake of certainty, not certainty for the sake of truth. 

Francis C. Russe. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XXX.—Continued. 

“I know that the doubt arises often in my mind,” 
the Sovereign murmured, “whether my unhappy skill 
has made them lies of human nature, or whether I 
myself am an automaton, which when wound up nods 
and repeats the same gracious words without thought. 
I know there are hours when I am ashamed of myself, 
when I strut about the stage as a clown or a bully; I 
see the wires that move my joints; I feel a desire to 
place my own head in the vice in order to improve 
what is faulty in it, and I see a large chest open into 
which I am thrown when my ré/e is played out.” 

“Oh,” he groaned, from the depths of his heart. 
“T know that I am a reality, if not by day, yet at night. 
None of those about me are tormented in lonely hours 
as I am; their temples do not beat with fever heat 
when they lie down after their day’s work. 

“What pleasure have I amidst these dull tapestry- 
rooms, or among the old pictures of Mother Nature? 
Laughing without amusement, angry about trifles,— 
everything cold, indifferent, and soulless! 

“It is only in rare moments, when I have been 
with her, that I feel like another man; then the warm 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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blood courses through my veins. When in her honest 
simplicity she talks of all that she loves and takes 
pleasure in, a woman with a child’s heart, then I be- 
come young again like her. She talked to me of her 
brother ‘curly-head.’ I see the boy before me, a lively 
lad, with his sister’s eyes. I see the little simpleton 
eating his bread and butter, and it moves me as if I 
were reading a touching story. I long to catch up the 
boy in my arms as if he belonged to me. 

She herself is true and upright; it is a pure mind, 
and beneath her calm gentleness strong passion lies 
concealed. What a passion she fell into when my 
messenger offered her the patent of nobility! She is a 
woman to live with whom is worth some trouble, and 
to gain whom a man would do much. 

‘But what can I do? What I can give her will be 
of little value to her; what I take from her—how will 
she make up her mind to that?” He looked timidly at 
the empty place on the wall. ‘Another picture was 
to have hung there,” he exclaimed; “why is it not 
there? Why does the remembrance of one long gone 
lie on-my brain like a stone, the pressure of which I 
feel every day when mingling among men, and every 
night when I rest my weary head upon my hands? 
That woman slept many years ago in the same room 
where now the stranger reposes; she did not awake, 
as it would have been right for her to have done; when 
she did awake and came to consciousness, a spring 
broke in her weak mind, and she remained a soulless 
body.” 

A feverish shudder passed through him; he shook 
himself and rushed out of the gallery, looked shyly 
behind him, and closed the door. 

“The violence of passion is extinguished,” he con- 
tinued, after a time; “with years one becomes more 
cautious. I will hold her fast, whatever may be the 
result; it is no longer the burning glow of youth, it is 
the heart of a ripened man that I offer to her. With 
firm patience will I await what time prepares for me; 
slowly will this fruit ripen in the warm sun. I shall 
persevere, but I will hold her fast. Her husband is 
becoming suspicious about her; it was an awkward 
excuse that he invented; he also is struggling out of 
my hand. I must keep her, and only childish means 
can be used for these childlike hearts.” 

The bell rang, the servant entered; and received an 


order. 


Magister Knips appeared before the Sovereign; his 


cheeks were flushed, and vehement excitement worked | 


in his features. 
“Have you read the memorial which Professor 
Werner has written concerning the manuscript?” 


asked the Sovereign, carelessly.’ “What is your opin- 


ion of it?” 
“It is a prodigious, astounding account, Most Gra- 


cious Prince and Sovereign. I may well say that I 
feel this discovery in all my limbs. If the manuscript 
should be found, the fame attending the discovery will 
be imperishable; it would be discussed in the preface 
of every edition in which the question of the manu- 
script occurred, to the end of the world; it would raise 
the learned man to whose lot this greatest earthly good 
fortune should fall, high above his fellow mortals. Your 
exalted Highness also, according to Act 22, § 127, of 
the law of the country, would undoubtedly have the 
first right to the discovered treasure, and his High- 
ness would be hailed among all people as the protec- 
tor of a new era of knowledge concerning the Ko- 
mans.”’ 

The Sovereign listened with satisfaction to the en- 
thusiasm of the Magister, who in his excitement for- 
got his humble bearing, and pathetically stretched out 
his arm in the direction in which he saw the radiant 
crown hovering above the head of the Sovereign. 

‘All this would occur if one found the treasure,” 
said the Sovereign; “ but it is not yet found.” 

Knips collapsed. 

“Undoubtedly it is presumptuous to think that 
such a happiness could fall to the lot of any human 
being, yet it would be a sin to doubt its possibility.’’ 

“ Professor Werner seems to attach much value to 
the discovery,” rejoined the Sovereign, indifferently. 

“ He could not be a man of sterling judgment who 
did not feel the importance of this gain as much as 
does your Highness’s most humble servant and slave.”’’ 

The Sovereign interrupted the speaker. 

“Mr. Von Weidegg has proposed to you to remain 
in my service. Have you agreed to do so?” . 

“With the feelings of a rescued man,” exclaimed 
Knips, “who ventures to lay at your Highness’s feet 
thanks and blessing with unbounded veneration.”’ 

“ Have you already engaged: yourself?”’ 

“In the most binding way.” 

_ “Good,” said the Sovereign, stopping the stream 
of the Magister’s respectful assurances by a motion of 
his hand. “It has been reported to me, Magister that 
you have a special good fortune in finding such rarities 
—good fortune,” repeated the Sovereign, “or what 
comes to the same thing, skill. Do you seriously be- 
lieve that these indistinct traces will lead to the lost 
treasure?” 

“Who can now maintain that such a discovery is 
impossible?” cried the Magister. ‘If I might be al- 
lowed, with the deepest respect, to express my views, 
which burst forth from my heart like a cry of joy, it is, 
I dare not say probable, but yet not improbable, that 
an accident might lead to it. . Yet if I may venture re- 
spectfully to express my experience, which perhaps 
is only a superstition, if the manuscript be found, it 
will not be found where one expects, but somewhere 
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else. Hitherto whenever in my humble existence | 
have had the good fortune of making a discovery—I 
mention only the Italian Homer of 1848— it has always 
been contrary to all anticipations; and what your most 
exalted Grace calls my skill is—if I must explain the 
secret of my good fortune—really nothing but the cir- 
cumstance that I have generally sought where, ac- 
cording to human probability, no treasure could be 
supposed to lie.” 

“The views which you entertain are certainly not 
solacing for an impatient person,” said the Sover- 
eign, “for that may last a long time.” 

“Generations may pass away,” replied Knips, “but 
the present and the future will search until the manu- 
script be found.” 

“That is but poor comfort,” said the Sovereign, 
laughing; “and I confess, Magister, you disappoint 
by these words the lively expectation which | cher- 
ished, that your dexterity and skill would soon obtain 
for me the pleasure of seeing the book in the hands 
of the Professor—the book itself, or at least some pal- 
pable proof of its existence. I am a layman in all 
these things, and can form no judgment of the import- 
ance which you attach to the discovery. To me at 
present it is only to play off a joke, or—to repeat the 
words which you lately used with respect to your min- 
iatures—only for the sake of raillery.” 

The expression and manner of the Magister altered 
gradually, as if under the spell of an enchanter; he 
shrank into himself, laid his head on his shoulder, and 
looked with a terrified eagerness at the Sovereign. 

“In short, I wish that Mr. Werner should soon be 
put upon a certain trace of the manuscript, if it is not 
possible to obtain the manuscript itself.” 

Knips remained silent, staring at the speaker. 

“T desire you,” continued the Sovereign, emphat- 
ically, “to employ the talent you have already shown 
for this object. Your help must, of course, remain my 
secret, for I should like Mr. Werner to have the pleas- 
ure of making the discovery himself.” 

“It must be a large manuscript,” stammered out 
Knips. 
“I fear,” replied the Sovereign, carelessly, “it 
must long have been torn to pieces, It is not impos- 


sible that some scattered leaves may have been pre- — 


served somewhere.” 

The Magister stood thunderstruck. 

“It is difficult to satisfy the Professor.”’ 

“So much the greater will be your merit and re- 
ward.” 

Knips remained silent, in a state of terror. 

“Has your confidence vanished, Magister?” said 
the Sovereign, ironically. “It is not the first time that 
you have succeeded in such a discovery.” He ap- 
proached closer to the little man. “I know something 
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of former trials of your dexterity, and I have no doubt 
of the comprehensiveness of your talent.” 
Knips started, but still he remained speechless. 
“For the rest, I am contented with your activity,” 


continued the Sovereign, in a changed voice. “I do 
not doubt that you will in many ways know how to 
make yourself useful to the officials of my Court, and 
thereby consult your own future interest.” 

‘What high honor!” said Knips, pitifully, drawing 
out his pocket-handkerchief. 

“As regards the lost manuscript,” continued the 
Sovereign, “the stay of Mr. Werner will, I fear, be 
only temporary. The task of pursuing the investiga- 
tions in our country would, in that event, fall upon 
you.” 

Knips raised his head, and a ray of pleasure passed 
over his troubled face. ; 

“If the manuscript is, in fact, as valuable as the 
learned gentlemen seem to think, then in case, after 
the departure of the Professor, there is still something 
to discover, you will have found with us an occupa- 
tion which is especially suited to you.” 

“This prospect is the highest and most honorable 
which my life can attain to,” replied Knips, more cour- 
ageously.”’ 

“Good,” said the Sovereign; “endeavor to de- 
serve this claim, and try first what your dexterity can 

“T will take pains to serve your Highness,” replied 
the Magister, his eyes cast on the ground. 

Knips left the private apartment. The little man, 
who now descended the staircase, looked very differ- 
ent from the happy Magister who a few minuts before 
had ascended it. His pale face was bent forward, and 
his eyes wandered furtively over the faces of the ser- 
vants, who watched him inquisitively. He seized his 
hat mechanically, and he, the Magister, put it on his 
head while still in the royal castle. He went out into 
the court; the storm sweptthrough the streets, whirled 
the dust round him, and blew his coat-tails forward. 

“He drives me on; how can | withstand him?’ 
murmured Knips. ‘Shall I return to my proof-sheets 
in that cold room? Shall lI all my life depend on the 
favor’of professors, always in anxiety lest an accident 
should betray to these learned men that I once over- 
reached them and derided them? 

“But here I pass a pleasant life, and have oppor- 
tunities of being the cleverest among the ignorant and 
making myself indispensable to them! I am so al- 
ready; the Sovereign has shown himself to me as one 


- comrade does to another,.and he can, if I doas he 


wishes, ag little part from me as the parchment from 
the writing on it.” 

He wiped the cold sweat from his brow. 

“TI myself will find the manuscript,” he continued, 
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more confidently. “ Jacobi Knipsii sollertia inventum. 
I know the great secret, and I will search day by day 
where only a wood-louse can creep or a spider hang 
its web. Then it will be for me to decide whether I shall 
take the Professor as an assistant to edit it, or another. 
Perhaps I will take him and he will be thankful to me. 
He will hardly find the treasure, he is too dignified to 
listen and to spy out where the chests are concealed.” 

The Magister hastened his steps; the wind whist- 
led in sharp tones behind him,—it tore from the trees 
the dry leaves of the last year, and scattered them on 
the hat of the little man. The dust whirled more rap- 
idly round him; it covered the dark Court dress with 
a pale grey coating, it pursued and enveloped him, 


so that the foliage of the trees and the figures of men 


disappeared from his sight, and he hastened onward 
wrapped in acloud of dust and dead leaves. Again 
he raised his pocket-handkerchief, sighed, and + 
the perspiration from his temples. 


CHAPTER XXX/. 
HUMMEL’S TRIUMPH. 


THERE was a lowering sultriness in nature, and 
also in the busy world of men. The barometer fell 
suddenly; thunder and hail coursed over the country; 
confidence was.gone, stocks became worthless paper; 
lamentation followed arrogance; water stood in the 
streets; and the straw hats disappeared as if wafted 
away by the storm. 

Whoever in these changing times might wish to 
observe Mr. Hummel in a good-humored frame of 
mind must do so in the afternoon before three o’clock, 
when he opened his garden door and seated himself 
near the hedge. During this hour he gave audience 
to benevolent thoughts; he listened to the striking of 
the city clock, and regulated his watch; he read the 
daily paper, counted the regular promenaders, who 
daily walked at the same hour to the wood and back 
again to the city, and he accosted his acquaintances 
and received their greetings. These acquaintances 
were for the most part householders, hard-headed men, 
members of the city commissions, and councillors. 

To-day he was sitting at the open door, looking 
proudly at the opposite house, in which some secret 
commotion was perceptible; he examined the passers- 
by, and returned with dignity the bows and greetings 
of the citizens. The first acquaintance was Mr. Wen- 
zel, a gentleman of means, and his sponsor, who for 
many years had taken a constitutional every day, sum- 
mer and winter, through the meadows to get into per- 
spiration. It was the one steady business of his life, 
and he talked of little else. ‘ 

‘Good day, Hummel.” 

“(Good day, Wenzel. 
Mr. Hummel. 


Any success to-day?” asked 


“in life. 
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“Pretty fair, only it took a long time,” said Mr. 
Wenzel, “but I must not stop. I only wanted to ask 
you how things are going with him over the way?”’ 

“Why that?” asked Hummel, annoyed. —_ 

“Do you not know that his book- keeper has disap- 
peared?”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Hummel. 

“They say he has speculated on the stock ex- 
change, and escaped to America. ButI must be off; 
good day.” | 

Mr. Wenzel hastily departed. 

Mr. Hummel remained in a state of great aston- 
ishment. He heard the voice of the city-councillor 
calling out: 

“Good day, Mr. Hummel—a warm day—go degrees 
in the shade. Have you heard?” he said, pointing with 
his stick to the neighboring house. 


“Nothing,” cried Hummel; “one lives in this place 
like in a prison. Whether it is fire, pestilence, or the 
arrival of high personages, it is only by pure accident 
one hears of it. What is all this about the absconding 
book-keeper?”’ 

“It appears that your neighbor placed too much 
confidence in the man, and he has secretly used the 
name of his employer in some mad speculations, and 
fled last night. They say it is to the amount of forty 
thousand.”’ 

‘‘ Then Hahn is ruined,” said Hummel, “irredeem- 
ably. I am not surprised at it; the fellow has always 
been impractical.” 

“Perhaps things are not so bad,” said the coun- 


 cillor, as he left him. 


Mr. Hummel remained alone with his thoughts. 
“Naturally.” He said to himself, “It was inevitable. 
In everything, high-flown—houses, windows, and gar- 
den fancies—never any rest; the man is gone out like 
a candle.”’ 

He forgot the passers-by, and moved backwards 
and forwards on his main walk, looking sometimes 
with curiosity at the hostile house. “Out like a can- 
dle,” he repeated, with the satisfaction of a tragic 
actor who endeavors to give the most teyific expres- 
sion to the telling words of his ré/e. He had vexed 
himself half a century about that man; before his dis- 
position to corpulency had begun, he had despised 
this man’s ways and business. This feeling had been 
his daily entertainment; it was one of his daily neces- 
sities, like his boot-jack and his green boat. Now the 
hour was come when fate paid off the man over the 
way for having injured Mr. Hummel by his presence 
Hummel looked at the house and shrugged 
his shoulders; the man who had placed that deformed 
structure before his eyes was now in danger of being 
driven out of it. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dig EnGcuiscue Fasrix-Inspextion. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Fabrikgesetzgebung n England. Otto W. Weyer, El- 
mira, N. Y. Tiibingen: 1888. H. Laupp. 


The necessity of legislative interference in the regulation of 
the relations of employer and employed, in the shops and factor- 
ies of England, became first apparent towards the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century. The inventive talent and 
commercial genius of the British people had secured for their in- 
dustrial products the foremost place in the markets of the world; 
in England the monopoly of international manufactures centered. 

To ensure beyond chance of overthrow the position thus at- 
tained, no.effort was spared nor course untried to increase the pro- 
ductivity of English labor and English capital. The latter resulted 
in the inventional activity that marks this era of industrial progress, 
while the former found its immediate expression in the reduction of 
wages and the extension of the hours of daily employment. Ag- 
gravated by the selfishness and inhumanity of the manufacturers, 
who were originally favored in their projects by local conditions, 
the policy of individualism led in time to the oppression and virtual 
enslavement of the working population. The first enactment of 
Parliament, passed in 1802, regulated merely the employment of 
children. From the faulty measures taken to ensure its enforce- 
ment, it remained ineffective. The same difficulties attended the 
various subsequent attempts at legislative interposition prior to 
1831. _ Not until the stirring events of the early part of the Thir- 
ties did the intervention of State authority bear fruit of promise; 
in 1833 the Factory Inspection Acts were passed; from the enact- 
ment of these measures begins the long course of Factory legisla- 
tion which has materially altered the conditions of English in- 
dustrial life and exerted a beneficent influence upon the welfare of 
the working population. This direction of legislative action in 
England, constitutes the topic with which the historical and criti- 
cal investigations of Mr. Weyer deal. 

The subject falls naturally into two lines of treatment, which 
are carried side by side throughout the work: /irs/, the history 
and genetic development of Factory legislation, the extent and 
content of its provisions, with the consequent effect upon the 
classes in whose interests State intervention was demanded. Sec- 
ond, the economical and political significance, from a scientific 
standpoint, of an institution so opposed in principle to the pre- 
vailing theories of political economists. 

Mr. Weyer says he has found nowhere a politico-economical 
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vindication of the English Factory legislation. In England the 
question is evaded; on the Continent, the fear of disastrous eco- 
nomical results has hindered the proper solution of the problem; 
while in America, we are committed, in theory at least, to a policy 
quite the opposite. The very advocates of this departure from 
the traditional doctrines of political economy did not originally 
advance arguments to support it; motives of justice and humanity 
gave the first impulse to the movement. On the side of the oppo- 
sition were ranged the theorists and doctrinaires of the dominant 
schools of political science, whose predictions of economical ruin 
met with no formal refutation. But the prosperity of the national 
industries remained unimpaired and the work of the Factory In- 
spectors was eminently successful. The latter, in the supervision 
of their broad province and the management of the vast material 
under their care, became an important power in shaping the prac- 
tical economical policy of the nation; they justified by their suc- 
cess the principles on which State intervention had been based, 
and they guided by the intelligent exercise of their duties the fu- 
ture course of legislative interposition. The results of their ac- 
tivity -have shattered the foundation upon which the /aisses-faire 
economists based their doctrines. 

We are prevented from following Mr. Weyer in his masterly 
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argument supporting the policy of State intervention from a purely 
scientific standpoint, and must refer our readers to the expositions 
of the work. The sources from which the author has drawn are 
throughout original. Based upon the irreversible groundwork of 
facts, and free from all speculative discursiveness, the line of rea- 
soning followed and.the conclusions reached are admirably illus- 
trative of the inductive method of modern Political Science and of 
the careful personal judgment that such investigations require. 


Tue ENGLISH Restoration anp Louis XIV. (Epochs of Modern 
History.) By Osmund Airy, M. A. New York: 1889. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

‘The latest issue in the series ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History,” 
treats of the period extending from the Peace of Westphalia to 
the Peace of Nimwegen. As manuals of history these little works 
have met with a deserved and unprecedented success. With few 
exceptions the authors have been men of international authority, - 
and in many instances their productions have exhibited marks 
of pre-eminent historical talent. For the purposes of the general 
reader, no other method is better adapted to afford the requisite 
introduction into historical study. 

The epoch assigned to Mr. Airy is a period of European his- 
tory perplexing to-the historian. The Peace of Westphalia had 
- reconstructed the foundations of international politics. The era of 
- ecclesiastical government gave way to the dominance of secular 
and national tendencies. The age of modern diplomacy with its 
intricacy, secrecy, and exclusiveness began. So that apart from 
the difficulty which thus makes a careful study of details necessary 
to the proper understanding of the events enacted, the altered 
character of the movements of society and politics involve a care- 
ful and discriminative handling of precedent causes. To those 
who have studied Mr. Gardiner’s excellent and exemplary mono- 
graph upon the Thirty Years War,—in the same series, —the latter 
obstacle is easily surmountable. 
Mr. Airy has given a graphic and interesting presentation of 
the period. The maps are more numerous and fuller than in 
former numbers of the series. 


NOTES. 
The article of Wheelbarfow upon Henry George and Land- 
Taxation, has evoked considerable discussion. Critical remarks 


from our correspondents will appear in the next issue of Tur 
Open Court. 


A number of citizens of California, we are informed by Mr. 
S. P. Putnam, the editor of Free Thought, met in San Francisco, 
on Jan. 27, to form a liberal organization, auxiliary in its action 
and aim to the American Secular Union. Protest is made against 
the least interference of State in matters of religion. It is de- 
manded that in the exercise of Federal and State governmental 
power, no privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity 
of any other special religion, but that our entire political system 
shall be founded and administered on a purely secular basis. 

At the International Convention of Women held at Washing- 
ton in March, 1888, a permanent National Council was projected, 
whose purpose, as expressed in its constitution, is to effect a con- 
federation of the local councils and lesser organizations of women 
throughout the United States, in the effort ‘‘to overthrow all forms 
of ignorance and injustice, and to apply the golden rule to society, 
custom, and law. The best good of our homes and nation will be 
advanced by the greater unity of thought, sympathy, and pur- 
pose.” The officers of the National Council have issued an Ad- 
dress to all national organizations of women, inviting them to be- 
come auxiliary to the Council by formal action. Reportsare to be 
sent to Mrs. May Wright Sewell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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